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ryof § ROGER KYFFIN’S WARD. nance, which betokened numerous bad passions. 
sent ; Several other persons were in the room, which was 
; * ae XXVII. —SILAS SLERCH DEPARTS FROM THE SCENE. | closed by a strong door, barred and locked. Five or 
Poe Mong, ” SUBECH ENJOYED HIS POSSESSION OF STAN. six other pallets, a rickety table, and several three- 
mad Pas E legged stools completed the furniture of the apart- 
eeps tho oy even in those days were fearful dens, al- | ment. The young man’s companions had apparently 
} "gh considerably improved by the exertions of | been amusing themselves at his expense. The more 
cone un © Howard. In an ill-ventilated room with | angry he became, the more they laughed and jeered. 
, the fii h udows, on a straw pallet, sat a young man. ‘Laugh while you may,” he growled out. ‘You 
hich pa ae —_ gained the prison paleness. A frown | will laugh on the wrong side of your mouth when 
gou'. 1S 


row, and an expression on his counte- dragged out to Tyburn. 
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see you dangling on the gibbet, and more thorough 
jail-birds have never been taken out to be hung!” 

These remarks, of course, produced retorts of equal 
bitterness. 

‘‘As to me, I have no fear of the sort,” at length 
exclaimed the young man. ‘To be accused of a crime 
and to be proved guilty are two different things. No 
evidsuce can be brought against me—of that I am 
certain.” 

While he was speaking, the door opened, and the 
jailer appeared, a couple of armed guards standing 
behind him. The prisoners gazed at him anxiously ; 
although none of them were convicted, yet all of 
them in that chamber were accused of capital offences, 
and each supposed that it might be his turn to be 
led forth for trial. Most of them knew pretty well 
that it would be the last scene but one of their 
existence. The last would be on the scaffold at 
Tyburn. 

‘“Ttisan old gentleman wants to see you,” said the 
jailer, looking at the young man on the pallet bed. 
‘‘ Now you others, behave civilly to him, or I will be 
down upon you,” he added, turning to the other 
prisoners. 

As he spoke, Mr. Sleech, the owner of Stanmore, 
entered the prison room. 

“Oh! is it you?” said the young man, looking at 
Mr. Sleech. ‘‘ Well, Iam glad you have come at last. 
Here, there’s room for two of us; sit down. It is 
not a handsome reception-room, and my attendants 
are somewhat noisy. We must take things as they 
are. Well, what news?” 

Old Mr. Sleech was no stranger to similar scenes. 
He had often visited jails professionally to consult 
with his clients, but the case in this instance was 
somewhat altered. The prisoner he now came to see 
was his own son Silas. It might have occurred to 
him that he had not brought him up in the way 
that an honest man should go. The other prisoners, 
hardened villains most of them, were gathering 
round with the intention of mocking at the old man. 

‘“‘He is my father!” said Silas, rising with a 
greater approach to dignity than he had yet exhi- 
bited. ‘‘ Some of you have fathers. If one of them 
was to come and see you, you would not like the 
others to stand round and see him insulted.” 

The address had its effect, and the ruffians, in spite 
of the inclination exhibited by one or two to continue 
their sport, retired to the farther end of the room, 
where they sat down at the rickety table. One of 
them pulling out a greasy pack of cards, they com- 
menced playing. . 

‘How did you manage to get yourself into this 
trouble?” asked old Sleech; ‘I thought you were 
too wise for that.” 

““My wisdom will be shown in getting out of it,” 
answered Silas. ‘I played a somewhat bold game, 
and might have made a false move or two, but it 
cannot be helped now. There will be no evidence 
brought against me, I am very sure of that. Young 
Harry Tryon went aboard ship, you know that. 
Well, besides, he was on board the Sandwich, and 
Parker mixed him well up in the mutiny. He was 
seen with him at the dockyard at Sheerness. I 
learned all that from an acquaintance of mine— 
young Gilbey. He saw him with his own eyes, so 
there’s no doubt about it.” 

‘‘He may have been mistaken,” observed old 
Sleech. 

“ Not a bit of it,” said his son, ‘‘ he knows Harry 
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almost as well as Ido. He has met him scores of 
times, both at Mr. Coppinger’s house and at some of 
the places which Harry used to frequent. Never 
fear, it is all right; I shall soon be out of this, and 
down at Stanmore to enjoy myself. I say, father, we 
shall want a little ready money to keep up the game. 
We must make the old trees fall right and left, and 
you know, at a pinch, you and I can sell a few dirty 
acres. In my opinion there is nothing like enjoying 
a thing when we have got it.” 

The further conversation between the father and 
his estimable son need not be repeated. Silas had 
fallen considerably in his parent’s estimation since he 
had so committed himself as to get into prison. He 
was, also, not quite so sanguine as his son was as 
to the result of the trial; but he performed a 
parent’s part in securing the best counsel to be ob- 
tained. He also made interest with the governor to 
procure a better room and superior food for his son. 
Silas did not, however, exhibit the gratitude which 
might have been expected. 

“Tt would not do to let the heir of Stanmore 
dangle on a gibbet, eh, dad, would it?” he observed, 
when his father told him what he had done. ‘No 
chance of that, or I could not joke on the subject.” 

The day of the trial arrived. Silas Sleech stood at 
the bar. He gazed round the court with an air of 
confidence, and nodded familiarly to some of his 
acquaintances. His eye fell for a moment as he 
encountered the stern glance of Mr. Coppinger, Mr. 
Kyffin, and other persons who had been brought in 
as evidence against him. The case was gone into. 
He was ably defended, and his counsel laid great 
stress on the non-appearance of the person whose 
signature he was said to have forged, and whose ruin 
it appeared he had taken great pains to effect. Silas 
smiled as he heard these remarks, and attempted to 
throw an expression of injured innocence into his 
countenance. The counsel for the Crown replied; 
but the defence made by the defendant’s counsel 
seemed to have great weight with the jury, when 
there was a slight movement in the court. A slip of 

aper was put into the hand of the Crown counsel. 
fre turned round and spoke a few words to a well- 


dressed young man, who had at that time entered. 

‘‘ The defendant declares,” he observed, * that no 
evidence can be brought forward to prove that he 
forged the signature of Mr. Stephen Coppinger, 
asserting that it was the act of another person. Here 
stands that other person, whose statement you will 


hear. I produce him as a witness; should you con- 
sider him unworthy of belief, you will acquit the 
prisoner; if not, I am ready to prove that no other 
person than Silas Sleech, the prisoner at the bar, 
could have committed the forgery.” 

As Silas caught sight of the countenance of the 
young man, he gazed at him as at one risen from the 
dead, and a sudden tremor seized his frame. 

‘‘He knows I did not do it; he knows I did not,” 
he gasped out; but Harry Tryon took no notice of , 
hin. 

Harry briefly and clearly gave an account of the 
circumstances with which the reader is already ac- 
quainted. 

The jury were perfectly satisfied of the guilt of the 
prisoner. 

‘But he is a convicted felon, he cannot be brought 
as evidence against me. He was one of the mutineers 
of the Nore. He ought to have been hung with 
his companion Parker.” 
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“The prisoner is mistaken, my lord,” said Mr. 
Kyffin; “the young gentleman is as free as any one 
in this court. Heis my ward, andI am sure that 
his name will not be found among the mutineers of 
the Nore.” 

The jury returned a verdict of guilty, but recom- 
mended the prisoner ts mercy. In spite of Sleech’s 
criminality, Mr. Coppinger and others exerted them- 
selves, and the sentence of death was commuted to 
that of transportation for life, and Mr. Silas Sleech 
was among the next batch of prisoners shipped off 
on board a convict ship for Botany Bay. Mr. 
Tony Sleech did not allow his heart to break at 
the loss of his son. He was legally dead, and his 
next boy must, therefore, be the heir of Stanmore. 
He was of a somewhat more hopeful character than 
Silas, though not possessing the same amount of 
talent. He was a dunce, indeed, in his father’s 
estimation, and had been so in that of his school com- 
panions. He had, however, sense enough to ap- 
preciate the change of position from a younger son 
te that of the heir of a fine estate, and very soon gave 
himself so many airs that his brothers and sisters 
ceuld not help having a secret wish that he might be 
dispatched after Silas. 

The cost of his son’s defence had been very con- 
siderable, and Mr. Sleech therefore considered it 
desirable to repay himself by cutting down more 
of the Stanmore trees, although the proceeds were 
not to be expended in the way Silas had proposed. 

He was one day, soon after his return to 
Stanmore, superintending this proceeding, when 
Mr. Wallace arrived at the park, and proceeded into 
the grounds to look for him. The two lawyers bowed 
stiffly to each other. 

““T have come, Mr. Sleech,’”’ said the other, ‘on 
the part of my client, to warn you of the danger of 
your proceeding. For every tree that falls you will 
be made responsible. I have thorough confidence 
that Captain Everard will ere long prove his right 
to the property.” 

“‘No danger at all about the matter, my good sir,”’ 
answered Mr. Sleech, with an air of indifference 
which he did not altogether feel. ‘I have a right 
over these trees, and have determined to cut them 
down, and therefore, I say, let any man interfere 
with me if he dare.” 

“We are not going to proceed by force, Mr. 
Sleech,” answered Mr. Wallace, ‘‘ we are not driven 
t» that; but I again repeat that, not only will you 
be compelled to pay the value of every tree which 
you cut down, but also you will be heavily fined for 
the damage which you have committed on the pro- 
perty.”” 

“T will stand the consequences,” repeated Sleech, 
but his voice somewhat failed him as he spoke. 

Mr. Wallace marked it. 

“Well,” he said, ‘my good sir, we are fellow- 
townsmen, and though often professionally opposed 
to each other, I speak to youasa friend. Be warned 
in time. Your son has been dealt leniently with, and 
has escaped death, but depend upon it, if you per- 
sist in injuring this estate, you will be made to pay 
heavily in purse. No mercy will be shown you, I 
can assure you.” 

Saying this, Mr. Wallace bowed to his brother 
lawyer, and without further ceremony took his way 
back to the house. Mr. Sleech soon afterwards pro- 
ceeded in the same direction, doubtful, apparently, 
what course to pursue. 





‘¢T won’t be bullied,” he said to himself, ‘and 
yet they seem pretty confident. I don’t quite like 
the look of matters.” 

Scarcely had Mr. Sleech left the wood when another 
person appeared on the scene. Paul Gauntlett was 
well known to all the labourers around. He walked 
up, armed as usual with a stout cudgel. He might 
have been seen day after day since his return from 
London walking round and round the grounds, just 
outside, evidently considering that he was acting in 
some way as guardian of the place. 

Madam Everard had warned him that he could not 
legally enter it. As, however, he saw from a distance 
the tall boughs of the trees falling towards the 
ground, he could resist no longer. 

‘You are employed on a fine work, my friends,’’ he 
said, gazing round him. ‘‘ What now would you say 
if you saw the colonel standing in the midst of you? 
He would be wonderfully pleased at seeing these 
shady trees which he loved so well cut down one 
after the other at the beck of a pettifogging attorney. 
That is what Mr. Sleech is, even though he has got 
into the big house here. That is what he will ever 
remain. ButTI tell you what, lads, he will not hold 
Stanmore long. Of that I am very certain. The 
captain will have his own again before many weeks 
are over, mark me. Now I say, I don’t want to take 
the bread out of your mouths, but if any of you can 
get better work than this, I say go and take it. I 
shall mark every man who stays on here, and he 
may never expect another day’s work on Stanmore as 
long ‘as I live, if he lays his hand against one of these 
trees after I have warned him. ‘There never was a 
better master than the colonel; and the captain, his 
nephew, is likely to be every bit as good a one. 
Now, boys, just take your own course, you have 
heard what I have got to say. What will you do? 
There is Farmer Giles and Farmer Jobson, and Mr. 
Timmins, down at the mill, and twenty others want 
hands. You will all get as good wages as this old 
skinflint can pay you, and be employed in an honest 
way.” 

Paul’s address had a great effect among the 
labourers. They consulted together for some time, 
and one after the other agreed that they would not 
again lay an axe against the root of one of the trees 
of Stanmore. A few held out. They had got work 
and did not see why some old trees should not come 
down at the bidding of one man as well as that of 
another. 

‘Take your own way,” answered Paul. ‘If the 
trees fall, some one will have to pay, and you will not 
forget my words.” 

Several of the men shouldered their axes and pre- 
pared to move. 

‘IT would sooner lose a week’s work than offend 
the captain,” exclaimed one. 

‘“ Well said, John Hobby, you are a true man,” 
exclaimed Paul. ‘‘To my mind none of you will 
have to lose a day’s work. I don’t make promises 
for other people, but my opinion is that a generous, 
open-handed man like the captain would not let a 
fellow suffer for being true to him.” 

“Hurrah! I will not lift an axe against another 
tree in this place till the captain orders me,” cried 
Hobby. 

‘Nor I, nor I, nor I,” answered others. 

The whole party with one accord, headed by Paul 
Gauntlett, marched off the ground, leaving four or 


| five trees where they lay, with their branches still 
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attached to them. There seemed no probability of 
more of the timber of Stanmore being felled that day, 
or perhaps for some days to come. 

We must now return to Mr. Thornborough’s house 
in London. Mabel was staying with her godfather 
and his kind sister. After she had obtained the 
King’s signature for his pardon, though feeling 
certain that he would be released, her nerves at 
length gave way, and she was utterly unable to ac- 
company Mr. Kyffin, as she wished to do, to carry the 
soelen downto him. She therefore returned to Mr. 
Thornborough’s house, while Mr. Kyffin again went 
down the banks of the Thames to the prison ship. 
Mr. Kyffin had a double reason for haste. He was 
less anxious, possibly, than Mabel, on account of 
Harry’s safety, for he felt sure that that was secured; 
but the next day had been fixed for the trial of Silas 
Sleech, and he wished to obtain his ward’s evidence, 
without which he foresaw that the conviction of the 
culprit was very uncertain. Harry could scarcely 
believe that he was at liberty, though he saw the 
prison door open, and his guardian, accompanied by 
the governor of the prison and other officials who 
had come to set him at liberty. They were soon on 
shore, and at the inn where Mr. Kyffin had left his 
carriage. He had thoughtfully brought a suit of 
clothes for Harry, who, with a satisfaction which can 
be best understood by those who have suffered as he 
had done, having gone through a thorough ablution, 
once more dressed himself as a gentleman. He was 
pale, but in other respects greatly improved. His 
figure was fuller, and his appearance more manly. 
His arrival in court, in time to secure Silas Sleech’s 
conviction, has already been described. Mabel was 
all day in a state of nervous agitation. Frequently 


when Mrs. Barbara addressed her she scarcely under- 
stood what was said. When she took up a book, her 


eyes ran over the pages without reading a line. She 
tried to ‘work, but her fingers refused to move. Mrs. 
Barbara observed her state. ‘‘Poor girl,” she thought, 
‘how wonderful it is that she should love that young 
man so much.” A carriage stopped at the door. She 
endeavoured to rise, but found it impossible to move. 
She drew her breath quickly. The door opened, and 
a middle-aged gentleman entered. She lifted up her 
head. In an instant she was in his arms. 

‘¢ Oh! papa, this is almost too much for me,” she ex- 
claimed, as Captain Everard returned her embrace. 
In a few words he told her what had occurred. 
‘* But the loss of Stanmore is a severe blow,’ he 
observed. 

‘‘Oh! for me it is nothing,” answered Mabel; ‘I 
feel for you, though that cannot take away your 
position as a post captain.” 

‘* No, indeed,” answered the captain, ‘‘it is a posi- 
tion a man may well be proud of.’’ 

‘*And as for the fortune, my little god-daughter 
must not be without something,” observed Mr. 
Thornborough. ‘“ Here, Barbara, give her that paper. 
A present is better than a bequest, and I have had 
the amount transferred to her name in the funds. 

Mabel’s eyes were too full of tears to distinguish 
clearly what was written on the paper, though she 
could make out the sum of £10,000. She was 
springing forward to thank her godfather, when 
another carriage drove up to the door. Again the 
drawing-room door opened, and two gentlemen 
entered. This time Mabel did not spring into the 
arms of either of them, but she stood for an instant 
motionless till the youngest advanced towards her. 
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Then unconsciously, forgetting that any one else was 
present, she lifted up her arms and let them fall on 
the young man’s shoulders. 

‘¢ What! Andrew Brown, the brave seaman who 
saved my life?” exclaimed Captain Everard. ‘“ But 
can it be? I wonder that all that time I did not 
recognise my young friend Harry Tryon.” 





SKETCHES OF THE GEOLOGICAL PERIODS 
AS THEY APPEAR IN 1871. 


BY J. W. DAWSON, LL.D., F.R.S., PRINCIPAL OF MCGILL COLLEGE, 
MONTREAL, 


CHAPTER XVII.—CLOSE OF THE POST-PLIOCENE, AND ADVENT 
OF MAN (continued). 


Turnine from these difficult questions of time, we 
may now look at the assemblage of land animals 
presented by the Post-glacial period. Here, for the 
first time in the great series of continental elevations 
and depressions, we find the newly emerging land 
peopled with familiar forms. Nearly all the modern 
European animals have left their bones in the clays, 
gravels, and cavern deposits which belong to this 
period; but with them are others either not now 
found within the limits of temperate Europe, or 
altogether extinct. Thus the remarkable fact comes 
out that the uprising land was peopled at first with 
amore abundant fauna than that which it now sus- 
tains, and that many species, and among these some 
of the largest and most powerful, have been weeded 
out, either before the advent of man or in the 
changes which immediately succeeded that event. 
That in the Post-glacial period so many noble 
animal species should have been overthrown in the 
struggle for existence, without leaving any successors, 
at least in Europe, is one of the most remarkable 
phenomena in the history of life on our planet. 

According to Pictet,* the Post-glacial beds of 
Europe afford ninety-eight species of mammals, of 
which fifty-seven still live there, the remainder being 
either locally or wholly extinct. According to Mr. 
Boyd Dawkins,t in Great Britain about twelve 
Pliocene species survived the Glacial period, and re- 
appeared in the British Islands in the Post-glacial. 
To these were added forty-one species, making in all 
fifty-three whose remains are found in the gravels 
and caves of the latter period. Of these, in the 
Modern period twenty-eight, or rather more than 
one-half, survive, fourteen are wholly extinct, and 
eleven are locally extinct. 

Among the extinct beasts were some of very 
remarkable character. There were two species of 
elephant, which seem at this period to have over- 
spread in vast herds all the plains of Northern Europe 
and Asia; and one of- which we know, from the 
perfect specimen found embedded in the frozen soil 
of Siberia, lived till a very modern period, and was 
clothed with long hair and fur fitting it for a cold 
climate. There were also three or four species of 
rhinoceros, one of which at least (the R. Tichorhinus) 
was clad with wool like the great Siberian mammoth. 
With these was a huge hippopotamus (H. major), 
whose head-quarters would, however, seem to have 
been farther south than England, or which perhaps 
inhabited chiefly the swamps along the large rivers 





* Palezontologic. 


+ “Journal of Geological Society,” and Palwontographical Society's 
publications. 
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running through areas now under the sea. The 
occurrence of such an animal shows an abundant 
vegetation, and a climate so mild that the rivers 
were not covered with heavy ice in winter, for the 
supposition that this old hippopotamus was a 
migratory animal seems very unlikely. Another 
animal of this time was the magnificent deer known 
as the Irish elk, and which perhaps had its principal 
abode on the great plain which is now the Irish Sea. 
The terrible machairodus, or scymetar-toothed tiger, 
was continued from the Pliocene, and in addition to 
species of bear still living, there was an extinct 
species of gigantic size now extinct, the cave bear. 
Evidences are accumulating to show that all or 
nearly all these survived until the human period. 

If we turn now to those animals which are only 
locally extinct, we meet with some strange and at 
first sight puzzling anomalies. Some of these are 
creatures now limited to climates much colder than 
that of Britain. Others now belong to warmer 
climates. Conspicuous among the former are the 
musk-sheep, the elk, the reindeer, the glutton, and 
the lemming. Among the latter, we see the panther, 
the lion, and the Cape hyena. That animals now 
so widely separated as the musk-sheep of Arctic 
America and the hyena of South Africa, could ever 
have inhabited the same forests, seems a dream of 
the wildest fancy. Yet it is not difficult to find a 
probable solution of the mystery. In North America, 
at the present day, the puma, or American lion, comes 
up to the same latitudes with the caribou, or reindeer, 
and moose; and in Asia the tiger extends its migra- 
tions into the abodes of boreal animals in the plains 
of Siberia. Even in Europe, within the historic 
period, the reindeer inhabited the forests of Germany, 
and the lion extended its range nearly as far 
northward. The explanation lies in the co-existence 
of a densely wooded country with a temperate 
climate, the forests affording to southern animals 
shelter from the cold of winter, and equally to the 
northern animals protection from the heat of summer. 
Hence our wonder at this association of animals of 
diverse habitudes as to climate, is merely a prejudice 
arising from the present exceptional condition of 
Europe. Still it is possible that changes unfavour- 
able to some of these animals were in progress 
before the arrival of man, with his clearings and 
forest fires and other disturbing agencies. Even in 
America, the megalonyx, or gigantic sloth, the 
mammoth, the mastodon, the fossil horse, and many 
other creatures, disappeared before the Modern 
period ; and on both continents the great Post-glacial 
subsidence or deluge may have swept away some of 
the species. Such a supposition seems necessary to 
account for the phenomena of the gravel and cave 
deposits of England, and Cope has recently suggested 
it in explanation of similar storehouses of fossil 
animals in America.* 

Among the many pictures which this fertile sub- 
ject calls up, perhaps none is more curious than that 
presented by the Post-glacial cavern deposits. We 
may close with the exploration of one of these strange 
repositories, and may select Kent’s Hole at Torquay, 
80 carefully excavated and illumined with the mag- 
nesium light of scientific inquiry by Mr. Pengelly 
and a committee of the British Association. 

The somewhat extensive and ramifying cavern of 
Kent’s Hole is an irregular excavation, evidently due 





* Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, April, 1871. 





partly to fissures in limestone rock and partly to the 
erosing action of water enlarging such fissures into 
chambers and galleries. At what time it was ori- 
ginally cut we do not know, but it must have existed 
as a cavern at the close of the Pliocene or beginning 
of the Post-pliocene period, since which time it has 
been receiving a series of deposits which have quite 
filled up some of its smaller branches. 

First and lowest, according to Mr. Pengelly, is a 
“breccia,” or mass of broken and rounded stones, 
with hardened red clay filling the interstices. Most 
of the stones are of the rock which forms the roof 
and walls of the cave, but many, especially the 
rounded ones, are from more distant parts of the 
surrounding country. In this mass, the depth of 
which is unknown, are numerous bones, all of one 
kind of animal, the cave bear, a creature which 
seems to have lived in Western Europe from the 
close of the Pliocene down to the Modern period. 
It must have been one of the earliest and most per- 
manent tenants of Kent’s Hole at a time when its 
lower chambers were still filled with water. Next 
above the breccia is a floor of ‘ stalagmite,” or 
stony carbonate of lime, deposited from the drippings 
of the roof, and in some places three feet thick. 
This also contains bones of the cave bear, deposited 
when there was less access of water to the cavern. 
Mr. Pengelly infers the existence of man at this time 
from a single flint flake and a single flint chip found 
in these beds; but mere flakes and chips of flint are 
too often natural to warrant such a conclusion. 

After the old stalagmite floor above mentioned 
was formed, the cave again received deposits of 
muddy water and stones; but now a change occurs 
in the remains embedded. This stony clay, or “ cave 
earth,”’ has yielded an immense quantity of teeth and 


-bones, including those of the elephant, rhinoceros, 


horse, hyena, cave bear, reindeer, and Irish elk. 
With these were found weapons of chipped flint, and 
harpoons, needles, and bodkins of bone, precisely 
similar to those of the North American Indians and 
other rude races. The ‘‘ cave earth’’ is four feet or 
more in thickness. It is not stratified, and contains 
many fallen fragments of rock, rounded stones, and 
broken pieces of stalagmite. It also has patches of 
the excrement of hyenas, which the explorers suppose 
to indicate the temporary residence of these animals ; 
and in one spot, near the top, is a limited layer of 
burnt wood, with remains which indicate the cooking 
and eating of repasts of animal food by man. It is 
clear that when this bed was formed the cavern was 
liable to be inundated with muddy water, carrying 
stones and other heavy objects, and breaking up in 
places the old stalagmite floor. One of the most 
puzzling features, especially to those who take an 
exclusively uniformitarian view, is that the entrance 
of water-borne mud and stones implies a level of the 
bottom of the water in the neighbouring valleys of 
about 100 feet above its present height. The cave 
earth is covered by a second crust of stalagmite, less 
dense and thick than that below, .and containing 
only a few bones, which are of the same general 
character with those below, but include a fragment 
of a human jaw with teeth. Evidently, when this 
stalagmite was formed, the influx of water-borne 


| materials had ceased, or nearly so; but whether the 


animals previously occupying the country still con- 
tinued in it, or only accidental bones, etc., were 
introduced into the cave, or lifted from the bed 
below, does not appear. 
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The next bed marks a new change. It is a layer 
of black mould from three to ten inches thick. Its 
microscopic structure does not seem to have been 
examined ; but it is probably a forest soil, introduced 
by growth, by water, by wind, and by ingress of 
animals, at a time when the cave was nearly in its 
present state, and the surrounding country densely 
wooded. This bed contains bones of animals, all of 
them modern, and works of art ranging from the old 
British times before the Roman invasion up to the 
porter-bottles and dropped halfpence of modern 
visitors. Lastly, with and upon the black mould are 
many fallen blocks from the roof of the cave. 

There can be no doubt that this cave and the 
neighbouring one of Brixham have done very much 
to impress the minds of British geologists with ideas 
of the great antiquity of man, and they have, more 
than any other Post-glacial monuments, shown the 
persistence of some animals now extinct up to the 
human age. Of precise data for determining time, 
they have, however, given nothing. The only mea- 
sures which seem to have been applied, namely, the 
rate of growth of stalagmite and the rate of erosion 
of the neighbouring valleys, are, from the very 
sequence of the deposits, obviously worthless ; and 
the only apparently available constant measure, 
namely, the fall of blocks from the roof, seems not 
yet to have been applied. We are therefore quite 
uncertain as to the number of centuries involved in 
the filling of this cave, and must remain so until a 
surer system of calculation is adopted. We may, 
however, attempt to sketch the series of events which 
it indicates. 

The animals found in Kent’s Hole are all 
‘‘Post-glacial.”’ They therefore inhabited the country 
after it rose from the great Glacial submergence. 
Perhaps the first colonists of the coasts of Devon- 
shire in this period were the cave bears, migrating 
on floating ice, and subsisting, like the Arctic bear, 
and the black bears of Anticosti, on fish, and on the 
garbage cast up by the sea. They found Kent’s Hole 
a sea-side cavern, with perhaps some of its galleries 
still full of water, and filling with breccia, with which 
the bones of dead bears became mixed. As the land 
rose, these creatures for the most part betook them- 
selves to lower levels, and in process of time the 
cavern stood upon a hill-side, perhaps several 
hundreds of feet above the sea, and the mountain 
torrents, their beds not yet emptied of glacial de- 
tritus, washed into it stones and mud, and carcases 
of animals of many species which had now swarmed 
across the plains elevated out of the sea, and multi- 
plied in the land. This was the time of the cave 
earth, and before its deposit was completed; though 
how long before, a confused and often-disturbed bed 
of this kind cannot tell, man himself seems to have 
been added to the inhabitants of the British land. 
In pursuit of game he sometimes ascended the valleys 
beyond the cavern, or even penetrated into its outer 
chambers; or perhaps there were even in those days 
rude and savage hill-men, inhabiting the forests, and 
warring with the more cultivated denizens of plains 
below, which are now deep under the waters. Their 
weapons, lost in hunting or buried in the flesh of 
wounded animals which crept to the streams to 
assuage their thirst, are those found in the cave 
earth. The absence of human bones may merely 
show that the mighty hunters of those days were too 
hardy, athletic and intelligent often to perish from 
accidental causes, and that they did not use this 
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cavern for a place of burial. But the land again 
subsided. ‘The valley of that now nameless river, of 
which the Rhine, the Thames, and the Severn may 
have alike been tributaries, disappeared under the 
sea, and some tribe,‘ driven from the lower lands, 
took refuge in this cave, now again near the en- 
croaching seas, and left there the remains of their 
last repasts ere they were driven farther inland or 
engulfed in the waters. For a time the cavern may 
have been wholly submerged, and the charcoal of the 
extinguished fires became covered with its thin coat- 
ing of clay. But ere longit re-emerged to form part 
of an island, long barren and desolate; and the 
valleys having been cut deeper by the receding 
waters, it no longer received muddy deposits, and the 
crust formed by drippings from its roof contained only 
bones and pebbles washed by rains or occasional 
land floods from its own clay deposits. Finally, the 
modern forests overspread the land and were tenanted 
by the modern animals. Man returned to use the 
cavern again as a place of refuge or habitation, and 
to leave there the relics contained in the black earth. 
This seems at present the only intelligible history of 
this curious cave and others resembling it; though 
when we consider the imperfection of the results 
obtained, even by a large amount of labour, and the 
difficult and confused character of the deposits in 
this and similay caves, too much value should not be 
attached to such histories, which may at any time be 
contradicted or modified by new facts or different 
explanations of those already known. The time 
involved depends very much, as already stated, on the 
question whether we regard the Post-glacial sub- 
sidence and elevation as somewhat sudden, or as 
occupying long ages at the slow rate at which some 
parts of our continents are now rising or sinking. 
Such are the glimpses, obscure though stimulating 
to the imagination, which geology can give of the 
circumstances attending the appearance of man in 
Western Europe. How far we are from being able 
to account for his origin, or to give its circumstances 
and relative dates for the whole world, the reader 
will readily understand. Still it is something to know 
that there is an intelligible meeting-place of the later 
geological ages and the age of man, and that it is 
one inviting to many and hopeful researches. It is 
curious also to find that the few monuments disinterred 
by geology, the antediluvian record of Holy Scripture, 
and the golden age of heathen tradition, seem alike 
to point to similar physical conditions, and to that 
simple state of the arts of life in which ‘gold and 
wampum and flint stones”* constituted the chief 
material treasures of the earliest tribes of men. 
They also point to the immeasurable elevation then 
as now of man over his brute rivals for the dominion 
ofthe earth. To the naturalist this subject opens up 
most inviting yet most difficult paths of research, 
to be entered on with caution and reverence, rather 
than in the bold and dashing spirit of many modern 
attempts. The Christian, on his part, may feel 
satisfied that the scattered monumental relics of the 
caves and gravels will tell no story very different 
from that which he has long believed on other evi- 
dence, nor anything inconsistent with those views of 
man’s heavenly origin and destiny which have been 
the most precious inheritance of the greatest and best 
minds of every age, from that early pre-historic period 
when men, “ paleolithic’” men, no doubt, began to 





* So I read the ‘gold, bedolah, and shoham” of the description 
of Eden in Genesis ii.—the oldest literary record of the stone age. 
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“invoke the name of Jehovah,” the coming Saviour, 
down to those times when life and immortality are 
brought to light, for all who will see, by the Saviour 
already come. 

I must now take leave of the readers who have 
followed me through these papers. In doing so I 
wish emphatically to insist on the imperfection of the 
sketches which I have been able to present, and 
which are less, in comparison with the grand march 
of the creative work, even as now imperfectly known 
to science, than the roughest pencilling of a child 
when compared with a finished picture. If these 
papers have any popular value, it will be in presenting 
such a broad general view of a great subject as may 
induce further study to fill up the details. If they 
have any scientific value, it will be in removing the 
minds of British students for a little from the too ex- 
clusive study of their own limited marginal area, which 
has been to them too much the “celestial empire ”’ 
around which all other countries must be arranged, 
and in divesting the subject of the special colouring 
given to it by certain prominent cliques and parties. 

Geology as a science is at present in a peculiar and 
somewhat exceptional state. Under the influence of 
a few men of commanding genius belonging to the 
generation now passing away, it has made so gigantic 
conquests that its armies have broken up into bands 
of specialists, little better than scientific banditti, 
liable to be beaten in detail, and prone to commit 
outrages On common sense and good taste, which 
bring their otherwise good cause into disrepute. The 
leaders of these bands are, many of them, good 
soldiers, but few of them fitted to be general officers, 
and none of them able to reunite our scattered 
detachments. We need larger minds, of broader 
culture and wider sympathies, to organise and rule 
the lands which we have subdued, and to lead on to 
further conquests. 

In the present state of natural science in Britain, 
this evil is perhaps to be remedied only by providing 
a wider and deeper culture for our young men. 
Few of our present workers have enjoyed that tho- 
rough training in mental as well as physical science, 
which is necessary to enable men even of great powers 
to take large and lofty views of the scheme of nature. 
Hence we often find men who are fair workers in 
limited departments, reasoning most illogically, 
taking narrow and local views, elevating the excep- 
tion into the rule, led away by baseless metaphysical 
subtleties, quarrelling with men who look at their 
specialties from a different point of view, and even 
striving and plotting for the advancement of their 
own hobbies. Such defects certainly mar much 
of the scientific work now being done. In the more 
advanced walks of scientific research, they are to 
some extent neutralised by that free discussion which 
true science always fosters; though even here they 
sometimes vexatiously arrest the progress of truth, 
or open floodgates of error which it may require 
much labour to close. But in public lectures and 
popular publications they run riot, and are stimulated 
by the mistaken opposition of narrow-minded good 
men, by the love of the new and sensational, and by 
the rivalry of men struggling for place and position. 
To launch a clever and startling fallacy which will 
float for a week and stir up a hard fight, seems almost 
as great a triumph as the discovery of an important 
fact or law; and the honest student is distracted with 
the multitude of doctrines, and hustled aside by the 
crowd of ambitious groundlings. 





The only remedy in the case is a higher and more 
general scientific education ; and yet I do not wonder 
that many good men object to this, simply because 
of the difficulty of finding honest and competent 
teachers, themselves well grounded in their subjects, 
and free from that-too common insanity of specialists 
and half-educated men, which impels them to run 
amuck at everything that does not depend on their 
own methods of research. This is a difficulty which 
can be met in our time only by the general good 
sense and right feeling of the community taking a 
firm hold of the matter, and insisting on the 
organisation and extension of the higher scientific 
education, as well as that of a more elementary 
character, under the management of able and sane 
men. Yet even if not so counteracted, present follies 
will pass away, and a new and better state of natural 
science will arise in the future, by its own internal 
development, Science cannot long successfully isolate 
itself from God. Its life lies in the fact that it is the 
exponent of the plans and works of the great 
Creative Will. It must, in spite of itself, serve His 
purposes, by dispelling blighting ignorance and 
superstition, by lighting the way to successive 
triumphs of human skill over the powers of nature, 
and by guarding men from the evils that flow from 
infringement of natural laws. And it cannot fail, as 
it approaches nearer to the boundaries of that which 
may be known by finite minds, to be humbled by 
the contemplation of the infinite, and to recognise 
therein that intelligence of which the human mind is 
but the image and shadow. 

It may be that theologians also are needed who 
shall be fit to take the place of Moses to our genera- 
tion, in teaching it again the very elements of 
natural theology ; but let them not look upon science 
as a cold and godless demon, holding forth to the 
world a poisoned cup cunningly compounded of truth 
and falsehood; but rather as the natural ally and 
associate of the mighty gospel angel of the Apo- 
calypse. They must go hand in hand with all true 
and honest science. Then we may look forward to a 
time when a more exact and large-minded science 
shall be in perfect accord with a more pure 
and spiritual Christianity, when the natural and the 
spiritual shall be seen to be the necessary comple- 
ments of each other, and when we shall hear no 
more of reconciliations between science and theology, 
because there will be no quarrels to reconcile. 
Already, even in the present chaos of scientific and 
religious opinion, indications can be seen by the 
observant, that the Divine Spirit of order is breathing 
on the mass, and will evolve from it new and 
beautiful worlds of mental and spiritual existence. 





December. 


HEAVEN’s vast nocturnal framework—how it turns 
With noiseless harmony in boundless space, 
Wheel within wheel in their predestined place, 
While every system at its centre burns ! 
I gaze «oft: my curious spirit yearns 
To count, to scan, to poise, the path to ttace 
Of each bright planet in the nightly race ; 
Each orb of beauty my weak sight discerns, 
But ah! my spirit yearns in vain : I gaze, 
Lost in the mirage of the milky field ; 
My clue runs out in the unfathomed maze, 
My optics fail me, and my members yield : 
While heaven with all her hosts shows forth’ His praise 
Whose hand is in the firmament revealed. W. LANGFORD, 
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T is now a good many years ago since I 
=,” paid my first visit to the charming town 
of Dresden, the Florence of the Elbe. After 
having thoroughly enjoyed the beauties of 
the surrounding scenery, especially of the 
is";° Saxon Switzerland, I devoted my time to 
Ny the real object of my journey, which was 

“the inspection of the galleries and works 
of art in the Saxon capital. 

If I had not already formed the intention of profit- 
ing by the teaching of an eminent artist residing 
there, my first look on the wonderful paintings 
would have determined me to follow my calling, 
and to endeavour to tread as faithfully as possible in 
the footsteps of the old masters. I did not ask 
myself whether I could ever paint a picture similar 
to those I saw there; I only knew that I must strive 
to do it with all the energy of my life. 

However, my longing to receive permission to 
copy from the paintings in the gallery was not to be 
satisfied all at once. Only after nine months’ perse- 
vering industry in the studio of my worthy master 
I obtained the consent of the director of the gallery, 
and when in the following spring the doors of the 
building were thrown open to the disciples of art, I 
was among the first who profaned the classic halls 
with the presence of paint-brushes and boxes. 

With a boldness I still wonder at, I attempted the 
copy of Titian’s celebrated ‘‘ Zinsgroschen.” As the 
picture hangs in a place where people are apt to 
crowd the passage, 1 had it taken down and put in 
the outer room of the Italian school, where I had 
better light and more quiet. With eager zeal I com- 
mencéd my interesting task, and soon forgot myself 
in the contemplation of the splendid colourings, and 
in wonder at the soul breathed into them by the 
great painter. The hours flew rapidly by, and 
nothing was more hateful to me at that time than 
the sound of the overseer’s bell commanding rest 
from work for the day. 

‘“‘ Miss M.,” said that functionary, a good old man, 
who favoured me, as he approached me one day with 
the obnoxious instrument, ‘‘ Miss M., if you are.not 
careful you will get locked in here some day.” 

“Well, andif I am?” said I, half vexed and half 
amused. ‘I could paint on then to my heart’s con- 
tent; it would be perfectly delightful.” 

The old man shook his head and looked at me 
gravely, almost reproachfully, but he had not the least 
idea how soon his warning words would prove true. 

The month of May of the year 18— was anything 
but a pleasant one, and the never-to-be-forgotten day 
of my story distinguished itself by an unusual gloom. 
A drizzling, penetrating rain had spread itself over 
the town and its lovely surrounding country with a 
grey monotony, which caused even the brightest 
picture to appear_as though it were covered with 
cobweb. This temporary interruption to the sunny 
spring weather did not affect my spirits, and I found 
myself rejoicing mischievously at the small number 
of visitors to the gallery, and enjoyed unusual peace 
and quietude in the nearly empty rooms. 

Many of my fellow-artists’ places remained also 
unoccupied ; not one of them could boast of as good 
a seat as I had, therefore I was not surprised when 
a young industrious painter approached me and 
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asked permission to share the more favourable light 
in my corner. Both too preoccupied, we only ex- 
changed a few polite words, and then relapsed into 
complete silence. Not a sound was heard, not even 
from the outside world. The hours came and went 
imperceptibly. I was astonished to see my com- 
panion start up suddenly, gather up his paints and 
brushes, and with a questioning glance at me, and « 
hasty bow, rush from the room. ‘ Funny!” | 
thought, as I went on with my work. 

I believe it was the perfect stillness all around 
which began to rouse me at last; for the first time I 
found myself listening intently for the well-known 
signal. But no bell was to be heard! A certain 
restlessness took possession of me, and caused the 
tips of my fingers to tingle. I laid down my brush, 
then took it up again, while the lurking malicious 
face of the Pharisee on the canvas appeared to be 
watching all my movements. I seated myself once 
more in position, and mixed a fresh colour, but ouly 
to lay down brush and palette as before, and to 
determine to pack up my things for the night. 

The gallery should witness for once the curious 
spectacle to see me among the first to go home, so, 
hoping that the immortal spirit of Titian would for- 
give my human weakness, I walked rapidly through 
several rooms, rather astonished to find them empiy, 
and reached the inner corridor, from which exit is 
gained through the porter’s small anteroom. 

‘* How tiresome!’ I exclaimed, angrily, as I did 
not succeed in opening the door. I tapped loudly, 
believing that he would come and let me out. Bui 
no, only the echo of my knocking came back to me; 
no other sound reached my ears. The man had left, 
and the door was firmly locked. ‘‘ He cannot be far 
off as yet,” I thought, and called him loudly by his 
name; my voice sounded strange and hollow through 
the lofty chambers, and a slight shiver passed over 
me as I felt what the old man had prophesied had 
come to pass—I was locked in for the night. 

It was but too true. I had again omitted hearing 
the bell, and a less careful man than my aged friend 
had been on duty that night, and neglected to go the 
round of the gallery before retiring from his post. 
It was not to be wondered at that all had been 
anxious to reach their sheltering roofs on that 
miserable wet day, even I had not been able to 
withstand a certain longing to get home as the 
evening drew near. And now they had all gone, my 
kind old friend too; and I? I was the only living 
thing among thousands of inanimate ones. 

To be fully aware how I was situated, you must 
know that none of the officials reside in the building, 
and that the latter stands isolated in a large open 
space which is very little frequented at that time of 
day and in such weather. If assistance had been 
near at hand, the well closed double-windows would 
have defied any attempt on my part to open them; 
the same, or rather more so, with the doors. There- 
fore no prospect of release! I must submit to the 
inevitable, and I tried to do so. 

Returning to my old place, I took out my things, 
only just neatly packed together, and prepared anew 
for my work. What more did I want? Now I 
could paint, paint, paint in peace, and to my heart’s 
content, untroubled by the warning of the detested 
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bell. And I painted on, leaving out the head of the 
lurking tempter ; and forgetting myself in the holy 
grandeur of the Saviour’s features, painted on till the 
darkening twilight would no longer permit me to 
distinguish the colours. 

But now the feeling of utter loneliness came over 
me in its full force, and with it the question, ‘‘What 
shallIdo?” ‘‘ Make the best of it,” my reason told 
me, and with this praiseworthy intention my adven- 
ture appeared to me in a new light. What more 
interesting thing could a young genius think of 
than a night’s quarters in such a place? Had a 
professed enthusiast petitioned for permission to 
sleep there, he would not have received it. I was 
probably the first and the last person whom chance 
thus favoured. 

Involuntarily I still hoped for release ; sometimes 
I fancied I heard a door open, or a voice call to me. 
At every distant sound of wheels, at every angry 
blast of wind, I started up, only to sink back into my 
seat with a heightened feeling of disappointment. 
Staring vacantly at the window, I saw how the 
raindrops ran like tears down the dust-covered 
panes, and I listened to their monotonous ‘drip, 
drip,” while a pale sickly reflection from the 
evening sky lighted up the silent company round 
the walls. 

While it cast a supernatural splendour upon the 
head of Christ, it seemed, on the other hand, to invest 
the eyes of the Pharisee with a diabolical expression. 
Quickly I placed the picture against the wall and 
quitted the room with a ‘‘ good-night ” to its inhabi- 
tants as hastily as though I feared that my loudly- 
expressed wish might be returned in the same 
manner. With regained composure, and the prac- 
tical determination to seek a comfortable resting- 
place, I began to promenade through the rooms, 
evading, however, the one containing Brenghel’s 
“ Hell,”’ “The Murder of the Innocents,” and other 
similar ones. I am sure many of you have noticed 
that in a dim, uncertain light, strange life seems to 
stir in paintings. Even some with which we are fami- 
liar in our own homes, assume something peculiar, 
and often fearful, in the pale twilight of evening or 
morning ; how much more so a whole collection of 
pictures in a wide and otherwise empty space! 
Putting aside such sad representations as death-beds, 
scenes from the lives of tortured martyrs, and others 
of the same class, simple and homely subjects even 
look often ghastly enough under the influence of 
struggling light and shade. Raised arms seem to 
drop, lifted hands to fall powerless, an advanced 
foot appears to move forth from its frame, calm 
features look rigid, agitated ones distorted. Full 
of such unpleasant thoughts, I wandered on to the 
outer or old German room, without remembering 
that hero I should step “out of the frying-pan into 
the fire.” The first glance showed me that the soft 
and touching figures painted by Durer, Kronach, 
and others, appeared like a veritable company 
of ghosts, over whom Adam and Eve seemed to 
preside. 

Retracing my steps speedily, I sought protection 
with Holbein’s “Madonna,” but even she did not 
imspire me with the usual admiration. There was a 
painful reality about the suffering child in her arms, 
and the forms at her feet raised their stiff arms 
threateningly to keep me off. I could not remain 
here, so I turned back to my Italians, to the cheerful 
Albano, the sweet Carlo Dolce, to Raphael’s “La 





Belle Jardiniére,”’ and the “‘ Banquet” of Veronese. 
From Correggio’s ‘‘ Holy Night” a stream of light 
passed into my agitated heart, and I wondered why 
I had not stayed near it from the first. 

But a few steps brought me into the snug little 
cabinet memorable to all who have visited the 
Dresden gallery. Here I felt quiet and at rest as 1 
stood before Raphael’s ‘‘Madonna.” I placed my 
trembling hands on the railing enclosing it, and for- 
got all else for the time, as I gazed on her calm, 
heavenly face. 

Those who have seen the ‘“‘ Madonna di Sisto” 
may remember the red sofa which stands opposite to 
this painting. Many have been seated there lost 
in contemplation of its grand beauty. Many may 
have dreamt there with eyes open, but I trust none 
have been overcome by sleep in reality. I stood 
stroking the velvet bolsters on the couch, as though 
in apology for seeking rest there, and, if possible, 
sleep, in place of enthusiastic and ardent admiration. 

According to my reckoning, for I did not carry a 
watch, it was then about nine o’clock. ‘The light 
from the windows had grown so faint that I could 
barely distinguish the outlines of the figures on the 
canvas. When these had also disappeared, I could 
think of nothing better than to lay my head on the 
soft cushions and endeavour to sleep. This resolu- 
tion was more easily formed than carried out. Un- 
pleasant thoughts and feelings increased, and my 
heart beat wildly. 

I applied the remedies of childhood, such as count- 
ing, repeating poetry, etc., to calm my agitated 
nerves. In vain! I was too painfully conscious of 
my situation to forget it for an instant, and if 
minutes appeared like hours already, to what fearful 
length would the dark, dreary night stretch itself? 
Who has not experienced how acute the sense of 
hearing grows during the still watches of the night, 
especially when we are labouring under violent 
inward disquietude? I fancied, sometimes, that I 
heard a distant rustling, then again something 
creeping nearer and nearer from the farther rooms, 
then a breathing or whispering. 

I began to believe the most incredible might 
prove credible, the most impossible possible, and I 
know that at one time I sat erect staring with 
wide-open eyes at the opposite door, expecting to 
see nothing less than Herodias entering with the 
head of St. John the Baptist on a charger. 

From that moment I took the utmost pains to 
quiet my excited imagination. I thought of the 
daily cares of life, and called the past and future 
to my assistance; then I told myself how safe and 
comfortable I was compared to many thousands, 
resting there on downy cushions, protected from 
inclement weather, secure from burglars and mur- 
derers. But again my thoughts wandered helplessly 
from my cosey corner to the adjoining chambers, and 
pictured to themselves dread scenes between gods 
and goddesses, saints and martyrs, until my brain 
whirled tumultuously. I felt feverish and full of 
pity for myself, when I thought of my distant home 
and family. I had no anxiety on my landlady’s 
account, for I had on several occasions stayed over- 
night with my friends when the weather was 
unfavourable, therefore I knew she would not 
expect me. I was really getting calmer when some- 
thing occurred which threw me out of my hard- 
gained composure. 

I started up from my seat, then lost my conscious- 
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ness for an instant, in spite of my good resolutions. 
What was that fearful crash? Like thunder it rolled 
on and on through the lower and upper rooms, and 
now all was as still as before. Slowly my senses 
returned, but my blood, which seemed frozen a 
moment before, now throbbed fiercely in all my veins. 

My face pressed into the cushion, I listened with 
breathless suspense, and—yes, something stirred in 
the house; there was a creeping, shuffling movement 
on the stairs and along the corridors. Strange sounds 
I heard, and awful was the echo they awakened. 
From all corners of the vast building, steps seemed 
approaching nearer and nearer, doors creaked on their 
hinges, and I heard distinctly the rattling of large 
keys. ‘Tap, tap, tap!” it came on through the first 
room, through the second, nearer and nearer to my 
hiding-place. 

I sat motionless, unable to move a finger. I was 
only conscious that I should see something go 
through some awful scene—but what? I dared not 
think of that. I closed my eyes to shut out the sight 
of the dread thing that came towards me with such 
fearful certainty. 

I remained but a few seconds in this agonising 
suspense, though at that time it seemed to me—oh, 
how long! A faint streak of light fell upon my 
closed eyelids, and caused them to open mechanically. 
Like one in a dreamI gazed on the apparition stand- 
ing in the doorway in strong relief from the darkness 
beyond. It was a figure cast in Rembrandt’s light 
and shade, stepped forth, as it were, from an antique 
frame, and the lantern which the old man held up 
high towards me threw a red, glowing reflection on a 
wrinkled brow, fringed by long silvery hair, and on 


a pair of dark piercing eyes, which were riveted on 
mine, as mine were on them. 
‘Tt is you after all,” exclaimed the old man, after 


this silent mutual greeting. “After all! I thought 
so. If any one had been shut in, it must be you. 
How glad—ah, how glad I am that I have come, 
poor lady !” 

‘But how did you know, how could you guess?” 
I asked, with a voice trembling in spite of myself, 
after my late agitation, and when I rose my knees 
shook violently. 

Instead of replying, my deliverer, who was no 
other than my kind old friend who had warned me, 
merely shook his head. ‘‘ By-and-by,” he said, as 
he hurried me through the dismal apartments. I 
need not tell you that this time I left the gallery 
without regret. When I saw how carefully, though 
hastily, my guide fastened each door with bolts and 
bars, I realised fully how securely I had been im- 
prisoned. I scarcely ventured to look back, and 
shuddered to think of the agonising fear I had 
undergone, when I had first heard the creaking and 
slamming of the doors re-echo through the lofty 
chambers. I was not far enough from the scene of 
my sufferings to be able to laugh at them, and in- 
voluntarily kept close to the side of my conductor. 

The old man did not speak a word, and only 
stopped when we reached the cloak-room, where I 
took my hat from the peg, and wrapped myself up 
in my shawl, for I felt cold and shivery. In the lower 
corridor I found my goloshes in their accustomed 
corner, and here my friend broke the silence by 
saying, as he pointed to them, ‘‘ Your thanks are due 
to them, lady—next to the Madonna,” he added, 
crossing himself devoutly. 

‘*‘ And to you,” I replied, trying to take his hand, 
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which he withdrew, however, hastily, as if feeling 
ashamed. 

I will not try to describe the delight with which I 
imbibed the night air, damp and chill though it was, 
when the last door of my huge black prison was 
closed behind me. The old man accompanied me to 
my lodgings, telling me on the way the cause of his 
unexpected appearance. 

He had been on duty below on that day, and after 
his colleague had assured him that all was in order 
in the upper rooms he had commenced locking up 
for the night. He went on to say, that often a 
trifling thing, which we scarcely notice in passing, 
recurs to our mind with great distinctness after some 
time, and so it happened that while eating his 
evening soup he had recollected seeing a pair of 
goloshes in the passage below before closing the 
outer door. This had certainly occurred before, and 
he told himself as much; but the more he reflected 
the more he became convinced that no lady—and a 
lady’s goloshes they certainly were—would leave the 
building without them on such a miserably wet 
day. Arrived at this conclusion, he had imparted 
his anxiety to his wife; but she, good old soul, like 
the best of women, had thought too much of him 
and too little of the rest of the world, and had be- 
sought him not to venture near the haunted place at 
that time of night. ‘‘ What else could I do,”’ con- 
tinued the old man, ‘‘ but wait patiently until the 
hour arrived in which I am accustomed to smoke 
my nightly pipe in company with my colleagues at a 
quiet house close at hand—where 1 have done that 
to-night, you know, lady?” 

He smiled, but I could find no words to express 
my gratitude, feeling ill and exhausted; but I am 
sure he understood me, for he took my hand and 
shook it heartily as we reached my door, saying that 
he hoped I should sleep as well as he intended to do. 
‘* And now,” he added, ‘“‘my hour for smoking is 
past, and I must hurry home; my good wife must 
not know where I have been, else she would not rest 
all night.” 

‘Why so?” I asked. 

‘Qh, never mind,” he replied; ‘it’s but old 
women’s talk—don’t you believe what people may 
tell you; at the same time, you had better attend to 
the signal, and not get locked in again.” 

With these words he rang my bell, which sounded 
loud and shrill through the silent house, and when, 
soon after, my landlady appeared in person to let me 
in, he left me with a hearty ‘“‘ Good-night!” 

My hostess was greatly surprised to see me. 

‘¢ Dear me, miss, what weather to come home in, 
and how wet you are!” she exclaimed. She had not 
expected me, and was just preparing to go to bed. 
On her asking me whether I had spent the evening 
with my friends I simply nodded, for I was too 
weary to tell her of what I had gone through, there- 
fore, leaving her to go to rest, I sought my own 
room. 

The next day being Saturday, on which we were 
not permitted to paint in the gallery, I found plenty 
of time to recover from my excitement. My land- 
lady noticed my unusually pale looks, and not being 
able to evade her sympathetic questions, I imparted 
to her my adventure of the previous day. During 
the first part of my narrative she interrupted me 
frequently with expressions of horror and surprise, 
but as I went on she grew silent and looked at me, | 
her face deadly pale. It was some time before she 
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recovered herself, and when she did, told me some- 
thing that I was glad not to have known twenty-four 
hours previously. 

The first part of her story was not new to me; I 
had heard from my friends in what danger the 
richest treasure of Dresden, the picture gallery, had 
been in the days of the revolution, and that its 
preservation was mainly owing to the courage of 
an architect. In the streets the combat raged 
fiercely, the air reverberated with the approaching 
tramp of rebellious multitudes: a human sea which 
flooded all obstacles and threatened destruction to 
everything in its blindfury. All order had vanished, 
nothing sacred was spared, and every hour the 
danger which threatened the gallery grew more 
imminent. Night fell, but it brought no rest! 

Here and there a cannon-ball had already pierced 
the walls and shattered the window-panes. Pale 
and anxious, the few men on guard who had not 
fled walked to and fro in the darkening rooms, 
lighted up ever and anon by a sudden gleam of fire 
raging without. Forlorn hope was to be read in 
their agitated features, when all at once the man to 
whom we owe the preservation of so irreparable a 
treasure rushed into the building. His presence of 
mind and example worked wonders. What had 
appeared impossible was carried out. Next morning’s 
rising sun looked down on the most fearful devasta- 
tion, on the broken windows and blackened walls of 
the gallery, but its precious contents were well 
packed and unharmed in safe places. 

My hostess did not dwell long on the merits of 
this courageous act, but took pains to describe the 
horrors of that night in all its details. This is not 


the place to give further particulars of the political 


events during those days; it is sufficient to add that 
after a temporary banishment in wooden cases, the 
works of art adorned the old walls again in their 
usual splendour. 

It was in the month of May, in the year following 

the revolution. The sentinel in front of the gallery 
was walking leisurely up and down, whistling softly 
to himself, when the clock of the nearest steeple 
chimed the midnight hour. Dead silence reigned in 
the streets, myriads of stars glittered in the deep 
blue sky. 
_ “Strange!” he muttered, as he stood still, gazing 
intently upwards. Behind the well-secured windows 
he saw flashes of a blue light, coming and going fit- 
fully, and casting their rays on the path below. 

“Strange!” he repeated, and his first thought 
being naturally of thieves, he hurried to the prin- 
cipal entrance, which he found, however, fastened as 
usual. Peeping through the keyhole into the interior, 
he could see nothing; the corridors were wrapt in 
utter darkness, but on placing his ear to a crevice he 
heard distinctly a loud noise proceeding from the 
upper rooms. Was it the packers busy at work? 

The sentinel knew his instructions. "With the cry 
‘Thieves! thieves!” he knocked at the door of the 
nearest official. In the course of a few moments the 
latter made his appearance with a dark lantern and 
the necessary keys, but on looking at the light at the 
windows, and listening to the noise from within, he 
declared that he could not act on his own respon- 
sibility, and ran off to rouse his superior from his 
first sweet slumber. 

“What can you want ?” asked that worthy. ‘“‘How 
aro thieves to get into the place?” 

‘‘ And suppose—they were not—thieves, sir?” 
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‘“‘Well, surely you don’t believe they are ghosts ? 
You coward! I’ll come, were it only to drive a cat 
from the premises. 

“Bah! it’s the reflection of the glittering stars,” 
he exclaimed, disdainfully, on seeing the light in the 
windows. Without hesitating further he pushed 
the huge key noisily into the lock, and took the 
lantern to light the way, his trembling subordinate 
following on tiptoe. Yes! he heard the same noise 
as the others did, but his face expressed neither fear 
nor hesitation, simply curiosity. Suddenly he halted 
half-way up the stairs, listening intently, and his 
companions saw that he became pale and grave. 

Plainly they heard what seemed the moving of 
heavy pictures and cases, and hollow strokes with 
many hammers. The nearer they approached the 
inner doors, the more distinctly the sound of many 
voices whispering hurriedly and anxiously reached 
their ears. 

‘‘ Forward!” cried the inspector, recovering him- 
self, and opening one door after another in quick 
succession. 

‘Villains !’’ he roared with an angry voice, hold- 
ing the lantern above his head. 

Dead silence and utter darkness surrounded him. 
Motionless hung the pictures round the walls, and 
hundreds of eyes looked down from them, as it 
were, with silent reproof at the nightly intruders. 

As it was in the first room, so it seemed in all the 
rest; everything in its wonted order. If anything 
ghost-like was to be seen, it was the white face of 
the scared subordinate; even the inspector could 
not help shaking his head at what he termed ‘‘a 
strange delusion.” 

After another fruitless search of all the chambers, 
they turned to go, but scarcely was the first door closed 
behind them when the man laid his finger on his 
quivering lip, turning his ashy countenance towards 
his superior. The same knocking and hammering, 
the same hurried whispering as before, was heard 
with alarming distinctness. The inspector, stamping 
his foot, and without another word or look, retraced 
his steps, undaunted and alone. After a quarter of 
an hour had elapsed, during which the man awaiting 
his return had heard the weird noise without inter- 
mission, he appeared. 

‘‘ Tt is nothing !"’ he said, with a firm, hard voice, 
his face of a leaden hue. ‘‘ Let us go home.” 

‘Not a word did he ever utter on the subject,” 
continued my hostess; ‘‘ the knowledge of what he 
saw he has taken with him into the grave, to which 
they carried him soon after. So much is certain, 
however, that no one has since ventured at night- 
time into the gallery, and that the same noise pro- 
ceeds from the rooms yearly on that day. 

‘‘And that day,” she concluded, looking hard at 
me ‘‘that day was—yesterday !” 

I could not help shuddering at this unexpected com- 
munication, and although I tried to think that the old 
inspector had seen nothing, consequently had nothing 
to relate, yet I felt grateful to my goloshes for having 
spared me a personal experience in the matter, 
My enthusiasm was too genuine to suffer from this 
event. I visited the gallery as before, it grew more 
and more my home, but for the nights I gave pre- 
ference to the humble roof and hearth of my kind 
landlady, in whose estimation I had risen visibly 
since my narrow escape from contact with the 
spiritual world. 

I painted and studied with eagerness and per- 
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severance, and used every hour granted to the 
students in the gallery, but ‘‘ the busy bee,” as some 
ironically called me, never missed the signal again— 
never forgot herself again in one or the other sweet 
intoxicating flower of art. 





THE “ROB ROY” ON THE ZUYDER ZEE. 


From Mr. John MacGregor’s graphic report of his 
canoe cruise this year on the Zuyder Zee we give a 
characteristic extract. We are often afraid that the 
adventurous canoeist may go once too often, and wish 
some stronger attraction may, before that, keep him 
at home, or at least in less perilous expeditions. It 
would be easier to find a successor as president of 
the Canoe Club than of the Shoe-black Brigade, and 
other schemes of practical philanthropy. 

‘One of the Dutch cheeses from Alkmaar soon 
became part of my canoe larder. It was as round as 
a cannon-ball and nearly as hard, and it lasted the 
crew until, at Amsterdam, we sailed into the midst 
of the annual regatta, a lively sparkling sight on the 
merry waters of the River Y (pronounced eye), with 
flags streaming, bells jingling, steamers hissing forth 
their white steam wreaths, and skiffs and yachts 
scudding about everywhere—in fact, like other re- 
gattas where a great deal is going on and nobody 
seems to know exactly what is going on. 

The ‘Rob Roy’ then tried to sail over the shal- 
lows called the Pampas to reach a curious island in 
the Zuyder Zee (pronounced always Soodersee, the 
South Sea). But finally striking across the country 


by a series of canals we entered the famed village of 


Brook, which Albert Smith called the cleanest place 
in the world. It is true that some ‘show houses’ are 
marvellously clean, and that an edict of the Mayor 
and Corporation directs all men riding to dismount 
and lead their horses here, and no one to smoke before 
sunrise or after sunset, and the cows’ tails to be tied 
up in their stalls, and the trees to be painted in front 
of each house. But entering this village by the rear 
and in canals one soon perceives the hollowness of 
its great pretensions and the nastiness of its reeking 
sewers. Farther on is Monnikendam (the Monk’s 
Dam), bosomed in thick foliage and the richest 
pasture, like so many more nooks selected well 
by the pious celibates in every land. 

A thunder-storm and downpours of rain lulled me 
to rest in the ‘Rob Roy’s’ limited state-room, but 
scores of boys stood chattering in the dark and wet 
long into the night, amazed at the lone traveller. 
Next morning the burgomaster visited the scene, and 
a worthy gentleman with spectacles read aloud from 
the newspaper a full account of the boat, stopping 
at each paragraph to certify the description by the 
reality. Before a favouring breeze the canoe sailed 
over the sea to the famed isle of Marken, which is 
well worth a visit and is unique in several ways. 
A thousand people live here on a small area under 
the sea level. Their houses are in seven groups, all 
built of wood except three. Two pear-trees are the 
only forest and a dozen geraniums the only flowers. 
Standing on the little cemetery you see ships sailing 
all around you and all above your head. Let one 
breach be made in that sea-wall and all the land 
will melt into the muddy ooze of the rolling Zuyder 
Zee. 

The ‘ Preester’ here is the sole element of intelli- 





gence, with Schiller and Goethe on his bookshelves, 
a cigar in his mouth, and on his table a new English 
book translated into Dutch, ‘John Ploughman’s 
Talk,’ by C. H. Spurgeon. All the men and boys 
are fishers. They have one hundred and fifty little 
sloops in their liliputian port. Their trousers are 
two bags, such as the Turks wear at Smyrna. Their 
church has votive offerings hung from the ceiling, 
model ships, fishers’ nets, and fish skipping about 
in miniature over the clumsy pews. 

White caps cover the women’s heads down to the 
eyebrows, and black curls come from below the front 
and turn upwards at the forehead. A long tress of 
hair hangs at the ear of each unmarried girl, and 
two for those who have husbands. About their 
bosoms are curiously-wrought bodices. The stuff for 
these is no longer manufactured, so the dress is’ 
devised by will, and the niece wears the mantle of 
her great-grandmother. 

The interior of the wooden houses is very peculiar. 
One large room holds one or more families, and it 
has a peat fire in the middle, and no opening for 
smoke or light or air. 

In the few richer dwellings there is an excess of 
ornament, all of one nick-nack type—china, brass and 
carved work. In oneof thesehouses I found anold lady 
of eighty-seven ; the walls of the house were entirely 
covered by about 300 delft plates, pans, and saucers, 
all suspended by strings; by black sculptured cabi- 
nets, brass candlesticks, ‘samplers’ of last century, 
barometers without mercury, clocks that last told 
time in 1820, pictures of Van Tromp’s battles, cats, 
tin cans, and a heap of odd things, each with a 
history to it. The people move about in boats from 
house to house along little canals six feet wide, with 
swing bridges turning on a pivot and weighted at 
one end. ‘Their notion of England seemed to be 
this,—‘ It is an island, certainly larger than Marken.’ 
I left these people a number of Dutch publications 
and pictures, but what pleased them most was the 
‘Workman,’ a Dutch version of the well-known 
‘British Workman.’ 

From hence a delightful sail of some hours along the 
coast brought the ‘Rob Roy’ again to the mouth of 
the River Y. In the quiet evening the spires and 
windmills of eight different towns on the other side 
of the Zuyder Zee were raised by refraction above 
the horizon, so as to be clearly seen from my canoe, 
although the towns themselves were nearly all in 
reality out of sight. This curious and deceptive 
optical effect is said to be most powerful in the River 
St. Lawrence. I have seen it there several times, 
but never so vividly as on this great Dutch lake. 

The coast is embanked in the same manner all 
round the east of Holland, with a sloping stone dyke 
crowned by grass, and a feasible road, which gives 
a homely and harmless appearance to the sea-shore, 
but also something of monotony. So it is for hun- 
dreds of miles, and yet never are you out of sight 
of houses; and then, on a hundred canals, long 
villages line the banks and dot the horizon every- 
where, and great towns stud the widespread fiat, 
and cluster by the larger rivers,—all of them con- 
taining what is numbered by our census as the 
population of London alone. 

The independence one feels in canoe travelling 
makes it peculiarly suited to Holland and the seas 
that circle the Low Countries. What with preserved 
meats from Morel’s in Piccadilly, cream from the 
Dutch dairies, fine white bread from the last village, 
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100lb. of fresh water, and lamps for cooking and 
lighting, bed, tarpaulin for wet nights, anchors, 
compass, and dog, there is a sense of self-contained 
moving residence, always in fresh air, always in 
new scenes, which gives a zest to a cruise which can 
be altered in a hundred ways by a turn of your wrist 
on the tiller, and which is sure to prove interesting 
in a new country wherever the wind may blow you 
to. Fleets of fishing-boats sailed up the Y along- 
side me, their crews singing cheerily because their 
creels were full. Huge Indiamen bowled along 
before the breeze, bringing goods from Java. Black 
clouds teemed forth from steamers pressing forward 
with instant beat of their paddle-floats, and all were 
converging to Amsterdam as they turned the square 
white lighthouse reared at the outer points among 
green reeds. 

At length the tide deepens, and narrows with 
more swiftness to pass the new barrier which is 
daily closing in the vast inland bay that spreads in 
front of the ancient city. When that barrier shall 
have been closed, quite sure then Amsterdam will be 
upon an artificial lake, kept always at one level, and 
forming the wide end of the great canal which is to 
cut Holland in two, and to turn the stream of float- 
ing riches westwards into the North Sea. Before 
we proceed farther along this wonderful—indeed, 
gigantic—work, the crew of the ‘Rob Roy’ feels 
entitled to a regular sleep in a four-post bed, a walk 
on terra firma, and a read of the ‘Times.’ All 
these can be had in great comfort at the ‘Bible 
Hotel,’ so I sail up to its kitchen-door and house 
my little yacht where the coffee-room hangs over the 
water. 

Above the entrance of the hotel is a large effigy 
of the Book of books, from which the ancient hostelry 
takes its unusual name. The windows, too, have 
painted glass picturing an open Bible. The worthy 
landlord brings us a copy of the first Dutch Bible 
ever printed, and which was printed in this house 
in June, 1514. It is in excellent preservation, bound 
in wood, and with some hundreds of quaint wood- 
cuts on its broad pages. Since 1695 the house has 
been used as a hotel, and up to thirty years ago 
there was this text over the door, ‘Drink no longer 
water, but use a little wine,’ etc. Perhaps the in- 
junction is no more needed, but the house may well be 
recommended for many good qualities, especially to 
the canoeist, for its easy approach by water, just 
as Van Hee’s Toelast Hotel, at Niewe Diep, is also 
on a canal and has a good master, who can talk 
good English and give you good advice and good 


dinners.” 





American Farmyard Song. 


Over the hill the'farm-boy goes, 
His shadow lengthens along the land— 
A giant staff in a giant hand ; 
In the poplar-tree, above the spring, 
The katydid begins to sing ; 
The early dews are falling. 
Into the stone-heap darts the mink ; 
The swallows skim the river’s brink ; 
And home to the woodland fly the crows, 
When over the hill the farm-boy goes, 
Cheerily calling, 
‘*Co’ boss! co’ boss! co’! co’! co’!” 
Farther, farther, over the hill, 
Faintly calling, calling still, 
‘*Co’ boss! co’ boss! co’! co’!” 





Into the yard the farmer goes 
With grateful heart at the close of day ; 
Harness and chain are hung away ; 
In the wagon shed stand yoke and plough ; 
The straw ’s in the stack, the hay in the mow, 
The cooling dews are falling ; 
The friendly sheep his weleome bleat, 
The pigs came grunting to his feet, 
The whinnying mare her master knows, 
When into the yard the farmer goes, 
His cattle calling, 
**Co’ boss ! co’ boss! co’! co’ ! co!” 
While still the cow-boy, far away, 
Goes seeking those that have gone astray, 
**Co’ boss! co’ boss! co’! co’ !” 


Now to her task the milkmaid goes ; 
The cattle come crowding through the gate, 
Lowing, pushing, little and great ; 
About the trough by the farmyard pump 
The frolicsome yearlings frisk and jump 
While the pleasant dews are falling; 
The new milch heifer is quick and shy, 
But the old cow waits with tranquil eye ; 
And the white stream into the bright pail flows 
When to her task the milkmaid goes, 
Soothingly calling, 
**So, boss! so, boss! so! so! so!” 
The cheerful milkmaid takes her stool, 
And sits and milks in the twilight cool, 
Saying, ‘‘So! so, boss! so! so!” 


To supper, at last, the farmer goes ; 

The apples are pared, the paper read, 

The stories are told, then all to bed. 

Without, the cricket’s ceaseless song 

Makes shrill the silence all night long ; 
The heavy dews are falling ; 

The housewife’s hand has turned the lock ; 

Drowsily ticks the kitchen clock ; 

The household sinks to deep repose ; 

But still in sleep the farra-boy goes 
Singing, calling, 

‘*Co’ boss! co’ boss ! co’! co’! co’!” 
And oft the milkmaid in her dreams, 
Drums in the pail with flashing streams, 

Murmuring, ‘‘So, boss! so!” 





Varieties, 


Nara Waste Lanps.—Itis estimated that there are twelve 
million acres of land in the colony of Natal. Of this area six 
and a half millions have been granted at different times to 
Kuropeans and to natives ; half a million have been sold, and it 
is calculated that about five million acres remain at the disposal 
of Government. The European inhabitants number 18,000, 
and the natives 250,000. It may be roughly set down that out 
of the twelve million acres which form the area of this colony, 
140,000 only are cultivated. As a large portion of this country 
is only fit, however, for grazing purposes, we must look to the 
returns of stock before we attempt to form a just estimate of 
its productive condition. At the end of 1869, of four-footed 
beasts the following return was rendered :—Cattle, 453,944 ; 
sheep, 332,932 ; horses, 19,939 ; mules, 148 ; angoras, 28,091 ; 
goats, 171,269; pigs, 16,321; donkeys, 124. The total shows 
1,022,768—viz., 486,830 owned by whites, and 535,938 owned 
by natives. This gives twenty-six head for each European, and 
only two head for each Kafir ; the difference being chiefly due tothe 
large number of woolled sheep owned by the whites. Deducting 
from the seven millions of acres granted the one and a half 
million represented by the locations, we have five and a half 
millions of acres owned by Europeans, out of which but 50,000 
acres, at a generous estimate, are under the plough, while the 
rest is stocked at the rate of only one head to every ten acres. 
We thus arrive at the fact that only one in every 100 acres of 
the lands Europeans occupy in Natal is cultivated, after 
twenty-eight years of colonisation. It does not mean that the 
soil is sterile. The 50,000 acres of cultivated land produce 
corn, sugar, coffee, arrowroot, cotton, flax, tobacco, vegetables. 
We must look elsewhere for the cause. Wherever large blocks 
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of vacant land occur, it will be found that they belong to 
absentee proprietors, or are in the hands of companies. Many 
landowners purchased their farms for an old song in years gone 
by, gavea waggon and oxen or a few pounds sterling in hard 
cash for vast breadths of our fertile Natalian soil. Public 
interest requires that these vast breadths of unproductive land 
should no longer be locked up.—Natal Mercury. 

Srruck Dums.—Inthe ‘‘ Report of the Discipline and Manage- 
ment of Military Prisons,” presented to Parliament by Captain 
E. F. Du Cane, r.z., Inspector-General, the following circum- 
stance is narrated on the authority of Major Miller, governor of 
the Aldershot military prison :—‘‘One of our prisoners, on 
being checked at drill by one of the warders, wished that ‘God 
Almighty would strike the warder dumb.’ The prisoner him- 
self was struck dumb on the spot, and did not recover his speech 
for seven days. During the period he was deprived of speech 
he was closely watched ; there was no feigning whatever ; the 
man was most wretched and alarmed. When he recovered his 
speech, his gratitude to God was great, and his promises of 
amendment were equally so. He was shortly after this dis- 
charged, but was barely out of prison before all his good resolu- 
tions vanished, and he was readmitted for an offence of a similar 
character to his former one.” The governor cites this to illus- 
trate a remark that punishment alone has little influence in 
deterring from crime, adding ‘‘I am sorry to say I have little 
faith in promises ef amendment.” 

LACEMAKING.—A lacemaker writes to say that the ‘‘ message 
to Macaulay’s New Zealander,” deposited in the cyst of the 
new Wesleyan chapel, Nottingham (see September Part), 
contains an incorrect statement in recording the wages as 
averaging £4 a week each man. The mistake has had a 
practical result in the income-tax collectors coming down upon 
the lacemakers for impost at the rate of above £200 a year, 
a charge which has caused much talk and merriment through- 
out the town. The average amount of income this year, our 
correspondent says, has been under £2 per week. Possibly the 
£4 includes the earnings of the lacemaker’s family, or may 
have referred only to individual instances, or is it that the 
Wesleyan workers beat their brethren by two to one? 

A QUEEN’s SprecH.—The following speech of the Queen of 
Madagascar was delivered at the opening of a Memorial 
Church :—‘‘I thank the missionaries and the friends beyond 
the seas who have helped ‘to finish this house : for completion 
of this stone building as a place in which to pray to, and for 
praising God and giving glory to Jesus, on account of the 
redemption he has wrought, is a thing which rejoices both me 
and you. But not this building alone is called a ‘House of 
God,’ but our hearts too ; for Paul says in the Corinthians, ‘ Ye 
are the temples of the living God.’ Therefore it r-ioices my 
heart when we all do what we can to extend the k ugdom of 
God upon earth ; for that was commanded by Jesus Christ, 
saying, ‘Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to 
every creature.” And our friends from beyond the seas have 
come here and do all they can to benefit us, that we may 
know Jesus Christ ; much more ought we (who live in the land) 
to do so. Therefore, let all, whether men or women, be 
diligent, for every one has a work to do ; and let all of us strive 
to extend the kingdom of God to the very utmost of our 
abilities ; for Solomon says, ‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
do, do it with thy might.’”’ 

MEDINA AND THE Mostems.—The ‘‘ Rodha,” ‘‘ Bab-es’- 
Salim,” and ‘ Hedjra,” in the following quotation from 
‘*Burckhardt’s Travels,” mean different parts of the Mosque 
at Medina in which Mohammed is buried. ‘‘The entrance to 
the Rodha, near Bab-es’-Salum, has a splendid appearance ; the 
gaudy colours displayed on every side, the glazed columns, fine 
carpets, rich pavement, the gilt inscriptions on the wall to the 
south, and the glittering railing of the Hedjra in the back- 
— dazzle the sight at first ; but, after a short pause, it 

ecomes évident that this is a display of tinsel decoration, and 
not of real riches. 


When we recollect that this spot is one of 
the holiest of the Mohammedan world, and celebrated for its 
splendour, magnificence, and costly ornaments, and that it is 
decorated with the united pious donations of all the devotees of 
that religion, we are still more forcibly struck with its paltry 


appearance. It will bear no comparison with the shrine of the 
most insignificant saint in any Catholic church in Europe, and 
may serve as a convincing proof that in pious gifts the 
Mohammedans have at no period pen the Catholic 
devotees ; without noticing many other circumstances which 
help to strengthen the belief that, whatever may be their 
superstition and fanaticism, Mohammedans are never inclined 
to make as many pecuniary sacrifices for their religious 
establishments as Catholic, and even Protestant Christians do 





fortheirs” (Burckhardt’s ‘‘Travels in Arabia,” etc., p. 338). The 
same author (in page 434) says: ‘‘ There are not on earth more 
insolent, haughty, and at the same time vile and cowardly 
beings than Turkish soldiers: wherever they expect to meet 
with no resistance they act in the most overbearing, despotic 
manner, and think nothing of killing an inoffensive person 
in the slightest fit of passion; but when they meet with a 
firm resistance, or apprehend any bad consequences from their 
conduct, there is no meanness to which they will not 
immediately submit. I must lay it down as a rule for 
travellers, constantly to treat these fellows with great hauteur, 
as the most trifling condescension is attributed by them to fear, 
and their conduct becomes intolerable.” This description was 
written more than halfa century since, and it is to be feared 
there is as yet little real improvement. While the evil system 
of the Turkish Government and the degrading effect of the 
Mohammedan religion continues, there is little improvement 
to be expected from the followers of Islam. 

BaNNER CuHuRCHES.—The Americans give the sobriquet 
of ‘* Banner Churches” to congregations whose members or com- 
municants are over a thousand in number. The ‘‘Evangelist” 
gives a list of ‘‘ Banner Churches” in the Presbyterian ranks, 
The largest memberships are Dr. Cuyler’s, Brooklyn, 1,375 ; Dr. 
Shaw’s, Rochester, 1,253 ; Dr. Adams’s, New York, 1,287 ; Rev. 
J. H. Beale’s(Kensington), Philadelphia, 1,137. Five churches 
have over 1,000 Sabbath-school scholars, viz., Dr. Niccols’s, St. 
Louis, 1,650; J. R. Miller's (Bethany), Philadelphia, 1,452; 
Arthur Mitchell’s, Chicago, 1,452; S. A. Mutchmore’s (Cohock- 
sink), Philadelphia, 1,021 ; Dr. Heckman’s, Albany, 1,005. To 
home missions Dr. Paxton’s church, in this city, has given 
$53,610; Dr. Hall’s, $18,316; Dr. Spring’s, $12,415; Dr. 
Adams’s, $7,679 ; and Dr. Prentiss’s, $5,166 ; giving a total of 
£21,237. To foreign missions, Dr. Paxton’s gives $33,508 ; 
Dr. Hall’s, $21,416 ; Dr. Adams’s, $9,785 ; and Dr. Spring's, 
$8,628 ; giving a total of upwards of £15,000. 

OrIcIn or Noven Writinc.—Honest John Bunyan is the 
first that I know of who has mixed narrative and dialogue 
together, a mode of writing very engaging to the reader, who 
is, as it were, admitted into the company, and present at the 
conversation. De Foe has imitated it with success in his 
‘¢ Robinson Crusoe,” and Richardson in his ‘* Pamela.” —Ben- 
jamin Franklin. 

Was Sr. PeTeR EVER AT RomE?—-On the question itself 
the evidence stands briefly thus:—1. That St. Peter was 
murdered by crucifixion appears to be stated in John xxi. 18, 19. 
Clement of Rome also attests the martyrdom (Eph. i. 5), but 
without assigning the place. 2. Ireneus and the fathers in 
general believed that he both founded the Church in Rome and 
suffered in that city ; but they are not consistent in the details, 
and they appear to have understood 1 Peter v. 13 as referring 
to Rome uber the name of Babylon (Zus., H. H., ii., 15), an 
interpretation now generally abandoned. 3. Eusebius first 
fixed the Apostle’s residence in Rome at twenty years, which 
Jerome expanded to twenty-five, and the Roman annals more 
precisely define to twenty-four years five months and ten days. 
4. Against these ‘‘years of St. Peter” are placed the notices of 
the Apostle in the New Testament and the Epistles of St. Paul, 
whieh abundantly satisfy all Protestant critics that St. Peter 
had never been in Rome up to the writing of the Second 
Epistle to Timothy (A.D. 67-8). 5. Most of these commenta- 
tors allow, in deference to the tradition, that St. Peter arrived 
in Rome after that date, and there suffered martyrdom about 
the same time with St. Paul (Dionysius does not say the same 
day, as Eusebius and Jerome have it). 6. To this, however, it 
is objected that, according to the tradition, the martyrdom at 
Rome is only the closing incident of the foundation and pro- 
longed episcopate of ay Ten Church ; after disproving these, 
there is no independent evidence or motive for the other. 
7. The first and best evidence of the Apostle’s suffering at 
Rome is his ‘‘ trophy,” or sepulchre, in the Vatican (Hus., Z. H., 
ii. 25). Now, it is certain that at that time this spot was 1n- 
cluded in Nero’s magnificent Circus, surrounded by altars and 
oracles, where no corpse—much less a malefactor’s—could 
possibly have been interred. Nardini, in his Roma Antica, 
piously (or perhaps satirically) suggests that Nero was compas- 
sionate enough to destroy his Circus in order to provide 4 
sepulchre for the Apostle and the circumjacent saints; oF 
rather, he continues, since the Circus was certainly standing in 
the time of Pliny, ‘‘ Fosse si contentd che all’ uno ed altro fine 
servisse—cio é per Circo agli Gentili e per Catecombe 4 Fedeli. 
Having myself no faith in Nero’s compassion or toleration, I 
take this fact to be ‘‘conclusive” evidence that St. Peter was 
not buried in the Vatican ; the conclusion is that he was never 
in Rome at all.—Canon Trevor. 
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